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Whither shall | go from thy spirit? or whither shall I fice trom thy 
presence? 

lf | ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; 
belold thou art there ; 

{t | take the wings of the 
the sea, 

Even there thy hand leads me, and thy right hand shall hold me. 

Psalm cxxxix. 


if [ make up my bed in hell, 


morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 


7--10. 


Tue Jews may justly boast of their Books of the Prophets; for it 
is not aay the prophecies contained therein—such as predictions, 
hiessings, denunciations of individuals and nations—which are 
replete “aah the sublimest moral instruction, but it is the history 
of the prophets themselves, their eventful lives, distinguished by 
the most marvellous vicissitudes, which teem with moral Jessons 
of the loftiest character. Every page, nay, every line in the 
histories of their own lives, is productive of ‘moral reflections, as 
well as every page and every line of their prophecies. Their very | 
lives were so many propheci ies; their wanderings, their sufferings, } 
their gviefs and their joys (the last were, indeed. but few and | 
rare), indeed, all their movements on the stage of life, were | 
destined by Providence to teach, not only their contemporaneous 
age, but posterity also. Hence the Divine sentence, D'N'3) 3) 
MIN “and used similitudes by the ministry of the prophets” | 
xii. 10). 
The four chapters of the book of Jonah —constituting the | 
whole book of that prophet—which our ritual very appropriately 
| 

| 


appoints for the afternoon lesson of the “ Sabbath of Sabbaths,” 
the Day of Atonement, affords, if properly read and interpreted, — 
more moral instruction than ten thousand modern essays on virtue | 
and morality. The simple narrative of Jonah’s life, his escape 
from the Divine mission to Nineveh, his resignation during the 
tempest at sea, his prayer from the belly of the fish which had 
swallowed him up, his recourse to the gourd and its destruction, 
his ultimate acknowledgment of the Divine omnipresence, omni- 
potence, and omniscience, coupled with the fate of penitent 
Nineveh—every single event related in this small but remarkable 
book, all and each contain more instruction than the thousands of | 
philosophical and metaphysical works of ancient or modern litera- i 
ture—more than all the eloquent, flowery, eventful and attractive 


Lonpon, 5th of Tishri, A. M. 
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biographies that ever were written afterwards. And the simple 
illustration of man’s nothingness, of God's omnipresence, and of 
the Divine graciousness manifested in accepting repentance at the 
verge of destruction, peculiarly adapt it for meditation on that 
day on which He, in his mercy, vouchsafed tu us atonement for 
our sins. 

To go through these four chapters, and deduce from them all 
the moral lessons which they teach, would require more volumes 
than the Jewish Chronicle has pages. We must therefore content 
ourselves with a brief survey of the principal features which the 
history of Jonah presents. 

Jonah, the son of Amittai, was charged by God with a mission 
to the great city, Nineveh, to exhort them to repentance. Jonah, 
however, thought to evade the Divine mission by fleeing to 
Tarshish “ from the presence of the Lord.’ But the Lord raised 
a violent tempest, so that the ship was like to be lost. The 
mariners then said to Jonah— 


Tell us, we pray thee, for whose cause this evil is upon us? What is thy 
vocation {and whence comest thou! is thy country and of wha 


art thou 


people 


To which Jonah replies :-—- 


fam an Hebrews: and I fear the Etern il; the God of heaven, who has mae 


the sea and the land (Jonah 1. 8,9). 

The four questions directed to Jonah by the mariners, and the 
singular reply given by him, are of a deeper interest and weightier 
import than a cursory reading of the history would suggest. 
They ¢ ire not mere que stions springing trom ordinary inquisitive- 
ness, but from higher sources, embracing a searching inquiry, 
whitch it behoves every man to make within his own heart, in 
order to satisfy the demands and to calm the stormy emotions of 
that conscience which an all-wise Creator has planted as a safe- 
guard in the human heart, to repel the insidious enemy, to resis’ 
his invasions in that sacred temple where truth alone should 
dwell; and lest the fiend should succeed in intruding into that 
hallowed spot and threaten its destruction, to attack him, and 
with determined vigour to defeat and expel him. As long as the 
natural powers of conscience are not defunct, as long as its 
thundering voice dare loudly cry and dart the sharp arrows of 
reproach and remonstrance against the invader, we are certain of 
victory; for its quiver is inexhaustible, it is of a supernatural 
cast—the more its arrows are flung, the more it fills. Conscience 
derives fresh vigour and renewed power with every effort, with 
every conquest. ‘The inspired Psalinist, awaye of the allurement 
of the passions, but not less conscious of the formidable strength 
of conscience, when well nourished in our youth, justly exclaims : 


As arrows in the hands of mighty men, so are eclildren of the youth, ‘Hapyy 
ig the man that has filled his quiver full of them; they shall net be ashamed, Sut 


they shall speak with the cncmies in the gate. —P sali cxxvii. 4,5. 
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It isin youth when conscience, which is engrafted in the table 
of our hearts, must be sustained, else it will be weakened by con- 
tinual struggles, and ultimately be overpowered and become ex- 
tinct. When we are sunk in lethargic inactivity and slothfulness, 
and its never-ceasing voice cries to us, let us not turn a deaf ear to 
its admonition. If its arrows are not blunted by hardened pas- 
sions, we need not be intimidated; let us defeat the enemy at the 
very gate, and deny him entrance into the sacred territory of 
virtue and of happiness. But the gate once mastered, far greater 
is the force we shall need to expel him, The subject of our con- 
sideration, the prophet Jonah, did not perform the Divine mis- 
sion, but thought to evade its fulfilment by escaping from the 
sacred land, the immediate spot where the Eternal had appeared 
to him; for we cannot for a moment entertain the supposition 
that a prophet, who is more sensible of the omnipresence of the 
Eternal than any other man, should think of escaping from Him. 
Far be it from us to impute to Jonah an error like this. His reply 
establishes the best justification of his conduct :— 


I am an Hebrew, and I fear the Eternal God of heaven, who has nvule the sea 

and the earth. 
Nay more, it contains a powerful refutation of the charge laid to 
him by many commentators, that Jonah, by his flight, sought to 
elude the Divine presence; for after acknowiedging that the 
Eternal God of heaven is the Maker of the sea as well as of the 
land, of what avail could the sea be to hide him from God who 
made it? But no; it was the remonstrance of the voice of con- 
science which would have continually tormented him, and kept 
alive the remembrance of his disobedience on the s»yot where he 
refused to fulfil the Divine mission: it was that unwelcome voice of 
conscience which he endeavoured to suppress by his flight to 
Tarshish. 

But what an error, what a grievous delusion it is, to imagine 
that change of scene can stifle the piercing voice of conscience, 
or avert the sting of its never-failing arrows! 
convinced him of his delusion— 


The Lord soon 


But the Lord sent a great wind into the sea, and there was a mighty tempest 
in the sea, so that the ship was like to be broken.——Jonah 1, 4. 

The tempest of the sea is a powerfal metaphor of the stormy 
voice of conscience, which our merciful lather, who seeks to 
reclaim us, sends in various figures to awaken us to a sense of 
our duty. But, alas! how unmindful and indifferent do we grow 
to the most obvious reproaches which the miraculous signs of 
nature represent to us, when we once permit our passions to 
muffle the ringing sounds of remorse, and to sieel our heart 
against them. In place of appreciating those admonitions vouch- 
sufed for our salvation, we study to treat them indifferently, and 
resign ourselves to apathy and slothfulnes:, without reflecting on 
our dangerous position. Whilst the mariners in the moment of 
imminent danver used all their efforts to avert its horrible conse- 
quence, both by natural means as well as by prayers to. their 
God, as Scripture records — 


Spnd 


Then the mariners were tiraid. and cried ew ry yan 
forth the wares that were in the slip inte bo 
Jonah 1. D. 


pila. iis ana 


Laas 


‘ 


Jonah, who had lulled the power ot his couscience, persisted in 
his deceived notion of being able to escape its dread by having 
recourse to sleep and forgettulness, as related — 


| But Jonah was gone down into the side of tre slip, and he lay, and was fast 
asicep. 


Finding that these extraordinary events, wrought by the finger 
of God, and pointing to the way of improvement, are disregarded 


by our stubborn and torpid hearts, the Divine mercy, which is as 
infinite as it is great, sends direct remonstrances within ourselves, 
whose loud calls shake us from our lethargy, and extort from us 
a reply to its just demands. This direct internal monitor is 
figuratively represented in our history by the $ainn 34 (the ship- 
master), who finding that Jonah carelessly resigned himself to 
sleep whilst the ship was nearly breaking to pieces, addressed to 
him the four questions—questions which we ought to ask our- 
selves daily, and which, though we fail to do so, we shall yet 
have to answer on the day of eternal judgment. 

In dividing the heads of our discourse, we cannot do better 
than follow the four queries propounded by the Saynn a 
respectively explaining their figurative tendency; and by the 
assistance of Him who enlightens our darkness by the great 
luminaries of Eis sacred law, we shall be safely guided in giving 
a proper reply to each of these important queries. 

Disclaiming the merit due to others, we acknowledge that we 
are indebted for the beautiful and sublime elucidation of this 
chapter to the profound and elegantly expressed similes of the 
“Mt 7DD,* generally deemed the “ sacred luminary,” a book which 
teems with the most searching morals and philosophy, couched in 
metaphors and figures, accessible only to those who are conversant 
with its attractive language and allegorical styie. 


(To be continued.) 


PREJUDICE AGAINST THE JEWS. 
I.vERY one who is anxious for the diffusion of knowledge must 
speak with respect and gratitude of the many cheap publications 
which issue from the English press every week, tending to enter- 
tain while they instruct, and making the stores of knowledge 
accessible to the humbler classes of society, who have not the 
means of obtaining useful information contained in expensive 
volumes. First and foremost among these cheap weekly publica- 
tions, both in age and talent, ranks Chambers’ Journal ; and it was 
truly observed, in our last number but one, by our philanthropic 
correspondent, Hertz Ben Pinchas, that ** the Brothers Chambers 
may, with perfect truth and honesty, be classed amongst the 
greatest benefactors of the human race. They have done more 
real and substantial good towards the cause of civ‘tisation and 
tolerance than any five monarchs have dove within the last five 
centuries.’ Many an aristocratic merchant (for there is a great 
deal of aristocracy among the merchants cf the world), many a 
stock-jobber and fund-holder, whose gospel is the 7nes, or whose 
oracle is the Post, and who “takes in” Chambers for the ‘“‘amuse- 
ment of the nursery-maid,” will sneer at Hertz Ben Pirchas’ 
veneration of Chambers -/ournal, and wiil laugh heartily when we 
add to it that the amily Herald, and even the London Journal, 
are more beneficial to the world than the Jlorning Post, Siandard, 
and a dozen more fashionable newsmongers. But time will shew 
which is the most valuable, Chambers’ Journal and other sensible 
though cheap publications, or the Post, ete.; and we shall also 
see which will live the longest, and which will be found in the 
libraries of posterity. | 
If we therefore read in those fashionable journals, articles 

breathing vituperation and malice against the Jews, based on 
those deep-rooted prejudices which knowledge and civilisation are 
gradually destroying—if we find such wholesale sentences of con- 
deumation pronounced against a whole people by the upholders of 
bigotry, by the advocates of despotism political aud domestic, by 
ihe men who are paid for shutting out the light from the world, as 

The Popes refuse 

The bible to use, 

Lest the tlocks 

| Be wiser than their guide— 

if, indeed, such attacks are made on the Jews by journals con- 
fined to a small portion of the population residing in Belgravia or 
lounging at the watering places, we have nothing to fear from the 


* Vide wn on Jap», and Rabbi Moses Alshech in his Commentary on Jonah. 
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virulence of these attacks. They are sure to evaporate in the 
such as ‘‘elopements in high life,” and those disgraceful “ law 
reports” in which the learaing and ingenuity of counsel is devoted 
to the picturesque description of crime, on the one hand, and to 
the appraising and valuing of a woman's honour, on the other. 
Their anti-Jewish sallies, therefore, are not dangerous. but 
when journals like the amily Herald, which justly enjoy a large 
cireulation among the millions through the instruction combined 
with entertainment which they afford at alow price to the humbler 
classes of society, and whose very soul is, as it ought to be, 
liberalism in its widest extent—when such journals, whose pages 
teem with the advocacy of liberal philosophieal sentiments, and 
a contempt for all aristocratic prejudices and religious cant— 
deliberately give currency to vulgar prejudices, and diffuse them 
among their myriads of readers, we do feel deeply mortified at 
the degrading insult levelled against a whole race of people, and 
we apprehend danger from the propagation of such prejudices. 

Thus were we startled by an article which appeared in the 
Family Herald for the week ending September 8th, headed, “ The 
Tide of Human Affairs,” descriptive of the state of French and 
English society, and at its tail lugging in the Jews, upon whom the 
writer pronounces the severe sentence of moral degradation, and 
whom he unsparingly denounces and condemns without exception. 
The remarks are worthy ofan Kisenmenger, a Basnage, the apostate 
editor of the Post, or the bigoted one of the Standard. We 
shudder at quoting the following from the ‘“ liberal” Jumily 
[levald 

There is no geographical nation in the world that has unify as its principle. 
There was once a geographical nation which had this principle above all 
other nations. It had one God, one temple, one faith, and one spirit; but it 
soon dissolved, and was scattered over the world, and now spans the earth 
like a spirit awaiting a body. But as no nation can ever lose its original 
spirit or mission—this scattered nation still holds hers in reserve. This 
nation is not the Jews. The Jews are a base people, given up to usury, as 
base, if not baser, than other nations; but they are the nominal represen- 
tatives, the degenerate types of that unitary nation of Israel, which is 
destined to be revived and to overspread the world as a political and eccle- 
siastical power, actuated by one common principle, and to which every man 
may belong who holds the principle of unity; for it acknowledges the 
relationship of all men by blood, but consecrates the relationship that comes 
by spirit. And this nation, it is said, is alone possessed of the principles of 
eternity, unity, peace, brotherhood, fellowship. 


We will pass over the “ philosophical” inconsistency of these 
‘remarks, and will give the mystical writer the full benefit of his 
incongruities. We might challenge him to prove that ‘the geo- 
graphical nation which had unity for its principle, which had one 
God, one temple, one faith, and one spirit,” is not the Jews, as he 
dares to assert. We might expose the fallacy of his argument— 
or, rather, of his mysticism—by proving that the present Jews 
are not the * degenerate types’ of ancient Israel, but that they 
are the same Israel whieh, in the midst of all ‘ types” (a term 
used to shelter ambiguity and mysticism), of all idolatry, modern 
and ancient, maintained and ever will maintain the “ principle of 
unity.” We might easily show that, in accordance with the 
Divine purpose, these professors and teachers of “ unity” never 
did change, and never will change that principle. ‘They have lost 
their one temple and their one altar, but never their one God; 
they have been scattered over the world far and wide, but they still 
form a bond of union, and their hearts and minds are nearer to 
each ovher than those of any other nation. All this we might 
prove at great length, but it is not our object. 
with that part of the argument which prononnces the Jews to be 
‘‘a base people, given up to usury, as base, if not baser, than 
other nations.” 

Now we call upon this malignant writer to make good his 
assertion. We ask him how many cases of poisoning, stabbing, 
shooting, suicide, fratricide, parricide, matricide, and child-murder, 
or any of those atrocities coming under the the rubric of “ base- 
ness,” and of which the daily press is unfortunately so full at present 
—how many of such “base” cases he can cite against the Jews? We 


We will only deal 
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| ask hifh to produce among the Jews people as “ base” as a Rash, a 
aristocratic air, and be soon superseded by some other scandal, — 


Greenacre, a Wilson, and a Mr. and Mrs. Manning. If the 
‘baseness” of the Jews consists in “being given up to asary,” 
we ask him to produce the names of Jerish usurers, to count 
them, and to show that their number is even proportionately larger 
than those of the Christians. If the “ baseness” consists in the 
moral corruption of domestic society, we ask him how many cases 
of crim. con., of elopement, of abduction, and of selling wives for a 
pint of gin and half-a-crown, he can cite against the Jews? If 
the ‘‘ baseness” consists in intemperance, we ask him how many 
cases of drunkards found in the streets he can cite against the 
Jews? If the “ baseness” consists in cruelty to the poor, we ask 
him how many cases of starvation in unions he can cite against 
the Jews? Surely he must blush and be confounded when he 
takes up the daily papers to find that seldom, if ever, he can 
discover a Jewish individual guilty of these base deeds. Far 
be it from us to pronounce our race perfect and free from 
guilt; but we deny that there is any more baseness among 
the Jews than among Christians, and we moreover maintain 
that such fearful and heartless atrocities as those just men- 
tioned are never committed by Jews. We therefore feel 
bound to call upon the editor of the “ liberal” Family TTerald to 
retract the malicious charge, if he has made it himself; or if 
made by another, a contributor to his paper, to admit that this 
degrading sentence was never seen by him, and inadvertently 
found its way into his enlightened journal. Unless he make this 
amend, he has forfeited his claim to the title of a ‘ popular, 
liveral, and enlightened journal ;” and, instead of being a Famely 
TTerald, should be scouted from every family and domestic circle 
desirous of genuine liberalism, and enlightenment, and TRUTH. 


CONVERSION OF DEAF AND DUMB JEWS. 
One of the ** London Society's” missionaries ‘* stationed” at Am- 
sterdam, named Pauli (we will not pollute the title of “ reverend” 
by applying it to his name), finding it difficult to convert to 
Christianity those who have heard of his exploits, which were 
divulged some time since in a Dutch police-court, and those who 
can speak their mind as to his fitness for a religious missionary, has 
betaken himself to the task of converting the deaf and dumb. 
The Conversion organ of this month states, in letters large 


enough to draw money from the stingiest old dame :— 


In our number for February, 1849, an account was given of the conversion 
of a deaf and dumb Jew, and we are thankful to learn that God has been 
gracious to another son of Israel suffering under like affliction. In his letter, 
dated August 14, 1849, Mr. Pauli gives the following account of the conver- 
sion of a deaf and dumb Jew. | 

Here follows one of those false diaries, teeming with hypocrisy 
and cant, which make up the monthly stock of the conversion 
literature, and which are as discreditable and disgraceful to those 
utterers of falsehood as to the promoters thereof by the publica- 


tion in question, 


The yictim’s name (if the tale be true) is Aaron B-——, “ the- 


son of respectable parents in the town of T , and a tailor by 
trade.’’ Now let us hear from the missionary’s mouth how this 
conversion was brought about. 


Some months ago I published a short sketch of the conversion and bap- 
tism of V. W., also a deaf and dumb man. A copy came into the hands of 
Aaron; he read it again and again, and determined to write to me for advice 
under his circumstances. His letter contained every mark of a man who 
has been translated by grace from a state of nature into the kingdom of 
erace. I lost no time in making, personally, every inquiry about bim, and 
every one in T gave him the best character, and some excellent Christian 
friends of mine corroborated every word he had told me of his sufferings. 


I; is obvious that the crafty missionary worked upon the feel- 
ings of the afflicted Jew by placing 


brother Jew equally afflicted, alike deprived of the gifts of hear- 
ing and speaking; and the strong sympathy inherent in one man 
with another labouring under the same natural defects as himself, 
had an irresistible power. 

The following account is painfully disgusting :— 


before him the fate ofa 
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I removed him to Amsterdam, and he is now under a regular course of 
instruction. To see these two deaf and dumb Israelites ...-++ conversing 
together by signs is a most interesting sight. 

The cunning juggler had thus brought the two unfortunate 
men together, and calculating upon the influence which the con- 
verted victim must naturally exercise upon his fellow-sufferer, 
he succeeded ; so that (listen, reader, to the cruel tale)— 

His [Aaron’s] mother and some of his relatives came over from T : 
and tried all in their power to induce him to go back with them; and when 


she saw they could not prevail, the mother fell upon her knees, begging 
him, with a flood of tears, that he would not break her maternal heart by the 


step he is about to take. 

But it was of no use. The poor lad was irrecoverable. What 
with the sympathetic influence of his deaf and dumb companion 
in distress, and what with the intimidation used by the mis- 
sionaries, which Pauli cunningly conceals, he fell a sacrifice to 
the machinations of the impostor, who lives upon the credulity of 
the subscribers to the Conversion Society, and the oppression of 
his own flesh and blood. 

We pass over that part of this abominable tale which relates 
the sufferings of Aaron, his dismissal from his trade by the 
master tailor, and his sole dependence upon his mourning parents 
for support. We have quoted enough to illustrate the plan of 
Mr. Pauli’s trade. We can only say to those who contribute 
their mites to feed such impostors, and to promote falsehood and 
the host of its daughter-vices, that if the tale be an invention (no 
names, except Aaron, which is a very common one among the 
30,000 Jews of Amsterdam, being mentioned), it is a disgrace to 
Pauli, so grossly to impose upon the members of the society and 
to belie them ; and, if it be true, the baseness is still greater, to 
take advantage of the natural defects with which God afflicted a 
fellow-creature, and to supply the ‘‘loaves and fishes” of the 
hungry missionary by catching the poor ‘ deaf and dumb,” 


PRAYER ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT MORTALITY 
CAUSED BY THE CHOLERA. 

On Wednesday last, 543 Di¥ (the fast of Gedaliah), the follow- 

ing prayer was offered up in all the Synagogues of the United 


Congregations in the British empire by order of the Rev. Dr. 
Adler, the Chief Rabbi :— 


TR 
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TRANSLATION. 


Lord Almighty ! gracious and full of compassion, who hast created 
the universe by thy wisdom. ‘Thine eyes are open upon the earth 
from the beginning of the year even unto the end thereof. Thou 
formest the light and the darkness ; thou spreadest peace and raisest 
calamity. ‘To thee, O Lord! we approach now when our souls are 
overwhelmed by amazement and afiliction. ‘Thou hast visited the 
inhabitants of this country by sending forth among them a raging 
disease, a dreadful destruction, so that every nerve trembles, every 
heart palpitates thereat. Verily, we know, O God! thy judgments 
are just, for no evil can issue from thee, the source of all goodness and 
mercy: but thou chastenest us for our sins, because our iniquities 
and transgressions are heavy upon us, and our hearts froward and 
perverse. 

We beseech thee, O Lord, let our penitential prayers ascend unto 
thee like incense. In thy mercy attend not to our wickedness, but 
cause us to return unto thee by a perfect repentance. Let thy coun- 
tenance shine upon us, thy servants. Withdraw this plague from our 
land. Be, as heretofore, our rock and our shelter, and deliver not the 
beings of thine hand unto this destroying visitation. Be thou, O 
Lord, at the right hand of the physicians, enlighten their spirit, guide 
their counsels ; for thou alone art the merciful, the mighty Healer. 
Father, full of grace, heal the hearts which are broken, bind up the 
wounds which are bleeding; soothe the souls which are afflicted; 
grant that we may turn even the aflictions which befall us into a cor- 
rective to our souls. Bless us and bless our children. Pour out thy 
divine spirit upon all men, and restore unto us a year of life and 
plenty—a year of peace and redemption. Amen. 


Psalms xxil., xci., and cilil., were also read by the Reader and 
the Congregation. 


MOSES AND PLATO. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—An article in your last week’s Chronicle has afforded me 
unbounded pleasure, The valued writings of T. T. are welcome to 
me in any columns; in the columns of the Jewish Chronicle they 
are doubly so. | 

His reference to Plato gives me a proper opportunity of ex- 
pressing my honest conviction on a subject which has not ceased 
to interest me since last it was broached in your valuable columns. 
In the first place, I am bound to acknowledge that in the whole 
works of Plato (every syllable of which I have carefully read), | 
cannot find the remotest clue to the passage as given in the 
‘Critica Biblica ;” and thus have I, after more than thirty years 
of worldly experience, learned a truth which appeared to me 
incomprehensible, that ‘it zs possible for a learned Christian to 
sit down and write a deliberate falsehood in order to enhance the 
celebrity of Moses!” Verily, verily, the immortal poct says to 
the point, ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” And, 
in the second place, I may venture to assert that, after 2 mature 
and deliberate consideration of several passages in Flato’s works, 
uninfluenced by any predisposed or prejudiced notions, I have 
every reason to be satisfied tr my own mind that the laws of our 
great legislator were both known and appreciated by that great 
man, so justly called ‘the divine Plato.” 


Voltaire, with no friendly intention, tells us, somewhere in his 


|} “Philosophical Dictionary,” that Moses was the first and only 


ancient legislator who promulgated that prohibitory law which 


occurs in Lev. xviii, 22, We Nd NN). 
Now it is a well-known fact that this abomination was daily and 
openly practised by all the polished Greeks and Romans; and in 
the days of Plato it was not only considered no crime, but it was 
even looked upon as a fashionable every-day occurrence, over 
which they openly and freely laughed and joked; nay, Plato him- 
self, when he wishes to point out the odiousness of this vice, does 
not know “ whether things of this kind ought to be considered 
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jocosely or seriously.”' If, then, Moses is the only legislator 
who could have given Plato the notion that a certain practice, 
though custom and _ habit may have made it appear harmless, is 
nevertheless abominable, and derogatory to the dignity of. the 
human species—can I be charged with credulity if I say that we 
have every reason to suppose that he is indebted to Moses for 
this portion of his doctrine? Of course, I know it is perfectly 
practicable to assign a number of reasonable reasons to shew why 
Plato, the polished Greek, should not learn anything from Moses, 
the ** barbarian” Jew. Could we suppose that heathen philo- 
sophers, who could contend that snow was black,? would waste 
their time in inquiring after an Old Testament, which is said to 
be “always new?” Of course, if requires no stretch of ingenuity 
to say Plato knew nothing of Moses when he wrote the following 
lines: ** But the gods, commiserating the naturally laborious race 
of men, ordained for them the remission of labour, and gave them 
the vicissitudes of festivals in honour of the Gods, together with 
the Muses; Apollo, the leader of the Muses, and Bacchus, are 
there associated i: these celebrations, that in these festivals they 
might rectify the education of youth in conjunction with the 
Gods.’’® 

It is true that Josephus 4 will have it that “there is no city, 
Greek or Barbarian, in which the custom of resting on the seventh 
day is not preserved ;”’ but then he is a Jew, and his testimony is 
—nothing. Besides, Plato need not have gone to Moses to learn 
that the * Gods have ordained the remission of labour.’ Could he 
not have learned it from some one else? And if we do not know 
who this somebody else could be, that, also, is nothing to the 
purpose. | 

Of course, it is quite natural for a lover of truth to be cautious, 
and smile at the very thought that a great man like Plato would 
go to a “ Wandering Jew” to learn the history of the deluge; and 
it is quite possrb/e that neither the ** Guest’ nor ‘* Clinias” dreamt 
of Noah nor his menagerie, when Plato put the following dialogue 
into their mouths :-— 

‘ Guest. Do ancient discourses, then, appear to you to possess 
any truth ? 

Clinias. Of kind? 

‘Guest. That there have been many destructions of the human 
race through deluges, diseases, and many other things, in whicha 
very small part of mankind was left. 

“Clinias. (verything of this kind must be very probable to 
every one. 

“Guest. Let us then consider one of these destructions out 
of many; I mean that which was caused by a deluge. 

“ Clinias. What ought we to think about this ? 

“ Guest. That those who then escaped the destruction were 
merely mountain shepherds, a few dormant sparks of the human 
race, preserved on the summits of mountains.”° 

“How very unlike Noah these mountain shepherds are !” 
exclaims the lover of truth; and another Jover of truth, with as 
long a note of admiration, may exclaim that Mohammed could 


not have learned the history of Joseph from Moses, because the 
Joseph of Moses is sent to prison as acondemned criminal, whilst. 


the Joseph of Mohammed proves his innocence, to the confusion 
of his mistress;° nay, the lover of truth may even question 


' Plato. The Laws, vol.ii. booki. p. 19. Sydenham and Taylor’s version. 

* The Truth of the Christian Religion, by Hugo Grotius, booki. sec. 2, 
p. ©. London, 1711. 

3 Plato. ‘ The Lairs, vol. ii. book ii. p. 38. 

* Josephus against Apion, book ii. 

Plato. The Laws, vol. ii. book iii. p. 66. 

° “ They ran to get one before the other to the door, and she rent her 
inner garment behind, and they met her lord at the door. She said, What 
shall be the reward of him who seeketh to commit evil in thy family but im- 
prisonment? And Joseph said, She asked me to lie with her. And a wit- 
ness of her family bore witness, saying, If his garment be rent before, she 
speaketh truth, and he is a liar; but if his garment be rent behind, she lieth, 
and he is a speaker of truth. And when her husband saw that his garment 
was torn behind, he said, This is a cunning contrivance of your sex; for 
surely your cunning is great.’—A/ Aovan, chap. xii., entitled Josep/. 


and Roman authors relating to Moses are quoted. 


‘ 


whether the Moses of Mohammed is the Moses of Moses, since 
the Jewish legislator represents his Moses as a decently-behaved 
character, whilst the Moses of Mohammed drags his brother by 
the hair.? 

Of course, it is not necessary to undergo a course of logic to 
deny that Plato knew anything of the Mosaic laws referring to 
honouring of parents, to kindness to strangers, to the removing 
of land-marks, to eating certain fruits at pleasure, to the slaying 
of the nivht-thief and the restitution of double the theft, and to the 
honouring of the aged, ete. | 

Of course, it may have been sheer good luck that caused Plato 
to fix the age of twenty as a proper time to enter the military 
service: and if he divides the tribes and regions into twelve, it is 
precisely because three multiplied by four makes twelve. 

The question whether Plato did or did not allude to Moses I 
must leave to him who is ab/e and willing to read the whole of 
Piato’s works in the ortyinal Greek for the express purpose of 
enlightening our ignorance. Emerson, the celebrated American 
essayist, says that there are not above a dozen persons in a gene- 
ration who read and understand Plato. When one of this dozen 
in our generation will volunteer to undergo the martyrdom of 
wading through the whole of Plato’s Dialogues with a careful and 
unprejudiced eve, for the cause of truth, I will place implicit con- 
fidence in his verdict. 

I remain, Sir, with great respect, yours faithfully, 
Ben Pincnas. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—Although the passage in which Plato calls Moses * lawgiver’ 
is not known to me, it may be discovered by any of your readers who 
possess * Meier’s Judaica scu Scriptoruns vetorum profanoram de 
Rebus Judaica Fragmenta,” in which all the passages of the Greek 
I doubt whether 
Kichhorn be correct in his statement; the only connexion between 
Plato and Moses that I recollect is, that Numentius, the Pythagorean, 
calls Plato “the Athenian Moses.” | 

In reply to the second question, relating to the Christian era, it will 
be sufficient to state, that the Christian era was only introduced by 
Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman abbot, in the beginning of the sixth 
century, although it was not universally adopted until the eighth. 

When I did not reply to Dr. Mensor’s remarks, it was not that I 
agreed with him, but exclusively because I could not imagine that 
such arguments could be Dr. M.'s sincere opinion. Seeing, however, 
that others have taken them in a different sense, | am bound t6 own 
my error and answer him. 

‘Dr. M. says, that the Greeks and Romans “ do not change accord- 
ing to the organs.’ Any primer will prove the contrary. The letters 
k, y, x (to which I will only allude), interchange very frequently. 
The letter « is changed into y in ove and ovy, Bpuxw and Bpvyw, the 
letter y is changed into « in ye and xe; the letter y is changed into 
in the word Spey, from which is derived Speypa. To show, more- 
over, that this same interchange takes place between the Chaldaic 
and Greek derivations, it will be sufficient to quote the word 57x, 
which is derived from the Greek xapraddos ; thus here « is changed 
into A. Lam perfectly aware of the etymology of this word given in 
the Jerusalem T'alinud; but this does not at all interfere with this. 

That the word apw is used in the sense of building, Dr. Mensor 
refers me to a good lexicon! ‘The hint is glorious! And yet I deny 
that it is the case. He further says, that it is used in this sense in 
the Septuagint. This | equally deny; and have a strong doubt 
whether the word apw is to be found in the whole Septuagint even 
once, in whatever sense it may be. The primitive meaning of ap 1s 
to adapt; this idea can undoubtedly be applied to eating, killing, as 
in the Odyssey, ¢€ 95, and a 169, etc; but the word tself does not 
take the limited meaning of building. Perhaps the lexicographer, 
whom Dr. M. has before him, considered the ») apaas, in the Odyssey 
a,to mean building; but this is not the case; in that passage it 
denotes the same as the Latin munire. | ee E 

In respect to the word xbaymw, Dr. M. says that only x is added in 
Syriac to words beginning in Hebrew with * (!) ; now, by only opening 
a lexicon, he will perceive that the addition of the particle o% is very 
frequent in Syriac. And when I said that the > is sometimes changed 
into >, Idid not mean to say that the 5x of 72>w is a particle added to 


Al Koran, chap. vii., entitled Al Aras. 
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it, as in the word oxox; my intention in quoting that word) was 
merely to prove that the changing of 5 into 1-sometimes occurs In 
the later dialects, as 7x is in Samaritan Mn», etc. 


Before I conclude, I must express my delight at seeing again among 


* the number of your contributors “'T. T.,” whose elegant articles in 


the Hebrew Review must be known to every one. 


I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A. Fiscuen. 
Brighton, Sept. 16th, 1849. 


DR. RAPHALL. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—I beg reference tothe accompanying doeuments,* and to request 
that you will have the goodness to give effect to them in the way 
proposed. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James W. Lyon, Hon. Sec. 
10, North-street, David-street, L:dinburgh, 12th Sept., 1849. 
SyNaGocur CHuampers, EvINBURGH, 
4th September, 1849. 
At a meeting of the Edinburgh Hebrew Congregation, in vestry 
assembled, held this day, P. Levy, Esq., President in the chair— 


It was unanimously resolved, 


That this congregation view the intended departure of Dr. Raphall 
for America as a national loss to the community of British Jews, and 
do hereby record their regret accordingly. 

That, mindful of the eminent services Dr. Raphall has rendered the 
whole community ef British Jews by his public lectures and his 
eloquent speeches and published letters in defence of our moral code, 
doctrine, and discipline, when attacked by renegades to our faith out 
of Parliament and bigots within, they are desirous of marking their 
sense of such services by subscribing to a testimomal and purse to be 
presented to the doctor, and that a subscription lst be opened 
accordingly. 

That the lectures, speeches, and published writings of Dr. Raphall 
have eminently served the cause of civil and relizious liberty, and greatly 
tended to emancipate Christians from ignorant prejudices against 
their Jewish brethren, and to awaken in the minds of the Christian 
public a sense of the unjust civil disqualifications oppressing the 
Jewish people, till Jewish political freedom has become a. principle 
enthusiastically contended for by our Christian countrymen. 

That the co-operation of the Jews’ and General Literary and 
Scientific Institution. Sussex Ilall, London, be invited, and the amount 
subscribed at this meeting be forwarded to M.S. Oppenheim, Esq., 
Secretary to the said Institution, to be handed over to any commitiee 
formed in London for carrying out the views embodied in the fore- 
going resolutions, 

That a minute of these proceedings be forwarded to the editor of 
the Jewish Chronicle for publication, and the support of his powerful 
pen be solicited in furthering the object contemplated by this meeting. 

(Signed ) Levy, Pr-ses. 
a President of the Edinburgh Hebrew Congregation. 

It is to be hoped that the noble example made by the Edin- 
burgh congregation will be emulated by all the other influential 
congregations in the British empire. 
quently than any other man in the kingdom come forward. in 
vindication of the Jews in general, and in elevating the position of 
the Jews of Birmingham in society. Such aman ought not to be 
allowed to leave the country on which he has conferred so many 
benefits without receiving an ample acknowledgment (reward is 
out of question) of his servi-es.— Ep. Jer. Chron. | | 


“THE STATUS OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND” AND THE 
“A THEN JOURNAL. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—As you were pleased to review * The Status of the Jews” on 


its publication,’ perhaps you will do me the favour to afford the ac-_ 


compabying letter a place ia your excellent journal, 
I have, etce., 
CuArLes Kean, 


' See the Jewish Chronicle for October Lith, 1848. 


Dr. Raphall has more fre-. 
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To the Editor of the Critic. 


Serle’s Chambers, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn, Aug. 23, 1849. 

Sir,— Perhaps you will, with your characteristic impartiality, insert 
in the Critic the following brief reply to an article which recently ap- 
peared in the Atheneum, on the “* Status of the Jews.” The Status 
has been published about twelve months; during that period it has 
been reviewed by several of the ablest critics of the age, and all noticed 
it favourably ; for, although some of the journalists differed with the 
author on the policy of admitting Jews into Parliament, yet those 
gentlemen candidly acknowledged that he had displayed in the per- 
formance of his task, ability, industry, and research. Ten months 
back, the editor of the Atheneum reviewed the Status, and amongst 
other things then said: ‘* The whole is executed with care, and the his- 
torical narrative is remarkably clear and succinct” (Atheneum, October 
21st, 1848). On the 11th inst., however, the editor of the Atheneum 
published another article on the Ststus, and without indicating that it 
was a second notice, without assigning any reason whatever for return- 
ing to the book, without calling on the author to solve any doubts 
which might have arisen in the editor’s mind as to the correctness of 
his first criticism, and without having even perused the authorit 
by which he intended to sustain his second article, he unblushingly 
and inconsistently contradicted his former opinion, and attempted to 
support the latter opinion by allegations which cannot be sustained. 
The article commences by stating, that ‘One hundred and eleven 
years since, Dr. D’Blossiers Tovey, Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, 
gave to the world his Anglia Judaica.” The reviewer, after admitting 
that the book “is a work not very remarkable for its style of composi- 
tion,” that “it is written in a diffuse, uncritical, and unmethodical man- 
ner ;"' and that he believes Dr. Tovey received from Mr. Holmes, 
Deputy-keeper of the Records of the Tower, in 1738, “all the copies 
of ancient records touching the condition of the Jews in England 
which are inserted in the Anglia Judaica, and which constitute the chief 
value of that work,” then says, that Tovey’s book has the merit “ of 
pains-taking and original research,” and that “it may be justly esteemed 
the best work now extant on the history of the Jews in this country.” 
Having thus logically lauded the authority by which he intends to 
establish his case, the reviewer then says: ‘“* The Anglia Judaica is 
not once quoted in the Status, yet ali the information which it con- 
tains is derived from that source.” Now, Sir, that allegation is as 
absurd as it is false, for how can a book which treats of, and the chief 
portion of which is taken up by, the history of the Jews in England 
for the last hundred years (and a most important portion of their history 
it is), be said to be entirely copied from a book published one hundred 
and ten years previously ? The Status comprises 183 pages; the 
sketch of the early history of the Jews given in that book does not 
occupy thirty pages; and the remainder (viz. 153 pages) is occupied 
with notices of events which occurred subsequently to the publication 
of ‘Tovey’s book: therefore, unless one-sixth part be equal to the 
whole (and Euclid can decide that point), all the Status could not 
have been taken from the Anglia Judaica, except, indeed, that Tovey’s 
turbid tome, phoenix-like, had risen from its ashes, and imbibed in its 
resuscitation a large portion of modern knowledge. So much for the 
reviewer's allegation ; but as allegations must be sustained by evidence, 
let us examine his proof; it is the following :— 

** Mr. Egan says, ‘ Accredited historians inform us that William the 
Conqueror brought the Jews from Roan to England, and that they 
settled here under the protection and patronage of that king.’ This 
is just what Dr. ‘lovey said ; his words are slightly altered; but Mr. 
Egan preserves the Doctor's peculiar orthography of Roan for Rouen, 
thus affording a direct clue to his authority.” 

Now, Sir, had Tovey used the word Roan, in stating the above 
historical fact, that would not have made it ‘‘ his peculiar orthography,” 
because most of the early writers wrote the name of the metropolis of 
Normandy ‘* Roan.” It was so written by Peck, years before Tovey 
(see Academia Tertia Anglicana, book iv. p. 2, circa, 1068) ; it was so 


_ written by Baker, whose Chronicles were published a.p. 1679, nearly 


sixty years before the Anglia Judaica appeared ; and Stow (upwards 
of one hundred and thirty years before Dr. Tovey originated and 
promulgated his peculiar orthography) wrote it in the same manner ; 
for Stow, in his Annals (p. 137), says, * King William brought the 
Jews from Hoan, to inhabit here” (Stow's Annals, published a.p. 1605). 
These and other authorities are cited in the Status; and additional 
authorities, still earlier, and far better than Tovey’s book, might have 
likewise been given, had a parade of research been (as the reviewer 
insinuates) an object. But what will the literary world think, Sir, of 
the learning, accuracy, or truthfulness, of the editor of the Atheneum 
and his reviewer, when it is shown that Dr. Tovey did not use the word 


| Roan? What Tovey saysis, And first concerning the antiquity and 
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original establishment of the Jews in England, I find our historians 
almost unanimously agreeing that they were first brought over from 


Normandy !”” (See Tovey’s Anglia Judaica, p.3.2) Thus the evi- — 


dence is as fallacious as the charge is false. 

To answer fully an attack which took the writer thereof twelve 
months to concoct, which occupies upwards of eight columns of 
closely printed matter, which impugns the critical acumen of that 
important portion of the press of England which has already noticed 
the book, and which arraigns the whole of “ The Status of the Jews in 
England,” would occupy more time than its author can at present 
devote to that purpose; but should his leisure, at no distant day, 
permit, he will refute the entirety of the article, and not only show 
that Tovey’s book does not possess the merit of “ pains taking and 
original research,” but also show that he took the idea of his book 
from a work written against the Jews, and published about 200 years 
back—that he took his chief historical notices from the same source— 
and that he evidently took his title, Anglia Judaica, from the same 
old book. It is obvious that Tovey must have taken his historical 
notices of events which occurred ages before his time from earlier 
writers than himself; and the difference between the conduct of the 
author of the Status and Tovey is, that the former took his information 
from the fountain-head, and acknowledged his authorities, but the latter 
did not. Had the editor of the Atheneum read the Anglia Judaica, he 


would have seen, at a glance, that Tovey or his book was not entitled 


to be noticed in the Status, a work which, as its title and introductory 
pages clearly indicate, is an impartial consideration of the position of 
the Jews in England, and also a consideration “ whether or not fucts 
sustain the allegations and condemnatory statements hitherto ad- 
vanced and so generally promulgated against that that people” (sce the 
Status, p. 3); whereas Tovey’s book is, on the contrary, a partial and 
prejudiced view of the matter, being chiefly taken up with ridiculous 
and false tales extracted from old chronicles and monkish writers ; 
indeed, for so big a book, there never was published, perhaps, so bad 
a book, and erudite writers seem to have entertained and expressed a 
somewhat similar opinion of it nearly 100 years since. In fact, no 
ordinary reader can mistake the bias of Tovey’s mind ; for although a 
spark of commiseration forthe wretched Jews occasionally escapes 
him as a cover-shame, yet he does not fail to immediately drag forth 
an account of some monstrous and horrible atrocity committed by the 
vile Jews ‘“‘about this time.” How, therefore, could it be reasonably 
expected by the editor of the Atheneum (who avers that he is an ad- 
vocate for Jewish emancipation, and that ‘“‘he views with unmixed 
satisfaction the hourly and daily progress of civil and religious 
liberty”), that Tovey’s book could have been cited with propriety in 
the Status, and as an authority, too? Brief as are the above remarks, 
Sir, compared with the prolixity of the attack, I hope it will be con- 
sidered that I have clearly proved the allegation of the Atheneum to 
be false, and also proved to be false the evidence upon which the 
reviewer relied to establish his case. As regards the scurrility of the 
article, [ cannot descend to answer that: but, in conclusion, I recom- 
mend the editor of the Atheneum, ere he again attacks a book ora 
writer, to previously peruse the authority by aid of which he intends 
to prove his case. It is with great regret 1 trespass, in self-defence, 
on your attention; but there are some cases, and this I deem to be 
one of them, where silence would be error. 
I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
, Your very obedient servant, 
Tue Autuor or “ ‘Tue Stratus or Tue Jews IN ENGLAND.” 

—From the Critic, Sept. 1st, 1849. 


PROCESSION oF THE Hicgu Priest ro THE TEMPLE PREVIOUS T >) 


tHE Day or AtonemMENT.—Seven days previous to the great Day of 


Atonement there were erected in the house of the Iligh Priest grand 
seats for the Father of the Beth Din, the Prince of Israel, the High 


Priest, the Secondary Priest, and the King ; as also seventy seats of 


silver for the Sanhedrim. The eldest of the priests rose and addressed 
the High Priest in a very impressive lecture, enforcing upon his mind 
before whom he had to appear; that should an iota foreign to the holy 
service enter his thoughts, he would be struck with death on the spot, 
and the great atenement which all Israel depended upon would be 
lost; he was stroagly supplicated to search well into his actions, and 
repent fervently of every transgression that he had been guilty of, 
however trivial, The High Priest then called all the other priests 
unto him, and conjured them in the holy name of Ilim who rested in 
the Temple, that every priest who knew of any transgression his brother 


priest had committed, however trivial, should remind him of the same, 


ow 


* The word “Roan” does not occur in any part of the Doctor’s huge 
quarto volume, altheugh the book contains some hundreds of pages. 


and more so of the misdeeds by which he had individually transgressed: 
and should sincerely repent of such actions. The King also addressed 
to them an exhortation, and promised to escort the High Priest on his 
return from the Temple. Proclamation was then made by a herald 
that the High Priest intended going to the Temple. Every individual 
that could witnessed his departure. The procession commenced in 
the following order: first came all the offspring and branches of the 
king’s household; then followed all of the house of David; then the 
tribe of Levi, which numbered 36,000—a herald proclaiming before 
each party, to do honour to them. All the principal 6fficers were 
clothed in purple silk, and those who officiated in the Temple in white 
silk. Then followed some hundreds of singers, a similar number of 
nusicians, trumpeters with silver trumpets, and a great number blow- 
ing cornets; after which came the embroiderers of the curtains of the 
Temple, then those who compounded the ingredients for the incense ; 

then followed a body of guards, an army of archers or bowmen; next 
came all the mechanies employed in the Temple; then followed the 
seventy Sanhedrim, after whom came a hundred men with silver brooms, 
aweeplig the way; then followed the elders of the priesthood, clothed 
in white silk. At the end of every street the principals of universities 
and schools were stationed, who addressed the Hligh Priest as he 
passed, saying, “* Sir High Priest, pray to the great Creator to prolon 

our lives, that we may live to study the holy law.” When he stvival | 
at the door of the Temple he ejaculated a prayer for the existence of 

the house of David, he priesthood, and the Temple, at the end of 

which the multitude responded ** Amen,” which response was so loud 

and powerful, that it affected the birds flying past.* The High Priest 

then made his obeisance to the people, his eyes streaming with tears. 

Ile was led by two secondary priests, who conducted him to his 

chambers, where he secluded himsel{, and retired to his meditations. 
This was preliminary to preparing himself for the great day of expta- 
tion: hut on his return atter that holy service, the procession was 
niuch grander, as all the Jews that were in Jerusalem walked before 
him to escort him to his house, most of them having a flambeau of white 
wax in their hands, and being clothed in white. All the housea were 
decorated with tapes‘ry, and each wiudow was illuminated. It was 
generally midnight ere the priest could reach his dwelling, on account 
of the lengthened procession. . Although every Jew was fasting, they 
would not go to their houses until they had the honour of kissing the 
hand of the High Priest. The dav after he gave a grand entertain- 
ment to his iriends and acquaintances, at which a tablet of gold was 
ordered by him, and on it was the inscription, signifying the date of 
his officiating as High Priest, on the day of atonement, in the holy 
house, to the services of the great God. He concluded with a prayer, 
that the Almighty would ordain his sons to a similar service. 

Amude Shomaiam., 


I. V. 
Jewitsu Musictans.—We are gratified to- perceive, by the 
August number of the Archives des [sraclites, many Jewish names 


in the list of those who obtained prizes at the last Concours du 
onservatoue de Musique. 


Piano Ist prize ........ M. Vientavski. 
| M.Dollingen, Mile. Hermann Lévy, 
| Mile. Caroline Lévy, Mile. Simon. 
2nd ,, ...., Mile. Caroline Lévy. 
M.Creninitz, Mile. | 
4nd best’ prize { M.Cremnitz, Mile. Hermann Lévy, 
{ Mile. Aron. 
Singing .... 2nd best prize : ertheimber, Mile. Gougen 
heim. 
ist prize ..... M. Silas. 


% 2nd best prize .. Mr. L. Cohen. 
Composition and Fuque .. ist prize ........M. Alcan. 


. Mile. Coblence. 


Arr is the result of inquiry into the beautiful; science, into 
that of the true. Diffuse throughout the people the cultivation 
of truth and the love of beauty, before science and art will be 
really understood. The end will be the natural tendency of a 
better and loftier education. 


Hx that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge over which he 
must himself pass, for every man hath need to be forgiven. 


ALL that is worth remembering in life is the poetry of it. 


* What a contrast to some of our present congregations, Who will not 
allow this response, unless in an inaudible whisper ! 
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Sir Moses Montreriore.— We are much gratified to state, 
that Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore safely arrived from the 
Holy Land in this country on Thursday the 13th. They landed 
at Dover, and proceeded to their seat at Ramsgate. Lady Mon- 
tefiore has, we are happy to hear, completely recovered from her 
previous illness. The money distributed by the philanthropic 
Baronet in the Holy Land, which we noticed at the time, we 
know from good authority amounted to no less than £6 000. 
Having found that the distribution of his munificent gifts by the 
overseers was a partial one, he distributed the principal sum with 
his own hands. He has thus claddened the hearts of the widows 
and orphans, and assuaged the sufferings of many afflicted in 
Palestine, without distinction of. creed. Whomsoever he found 
needy he. relieved. Such men are well deserving of the noble 
title of philanthropist. Lady Montefiore, we understand, assisted 

Sir Suess in this noble task of scsduarecil charity. Alas, that we 
have not many Sir Whose ‘s and Lady Montefiores! 


TO CORRESPON 


heceived—N. L. Benmohel, Dublin. 

1). Asher, Berlin, and Dr. Mensor, in our next. 

W.S., Liverpool, is informed that authenticating a letter means to give the 
name and address of the writer. His second letter, however, is inad- 
missible, as it would render us liable to an action. 

Several communications received are deferred for want of space. 


DENTS, 


Western Jewish Giris’ Free schoo), 
2Q), Dean Street, Soho. 


f bined COMMITTEE give notice that the Public Examination is, by general 
desire, Postponed until the ensuing Spring. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Subscribers, for the Election of 
Honorary oflicers, and for receiving a Report of the state of the School, will 
take place at the School Room, on Sunday, the 14th October next, at 12 
o'clock. by order, ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 


A BA 

In aid.of the Funds of the 
Western Jewish Girls’ Pree School, 
And the 
Western Jews Free School for Bays. 
Will take place, in the month of December next, at Witits’s Rooms, King 
Street, St. James’s. 

Further particulars will be duly announced. 
By order of the Committees, ABRAHAM KISCH,  ¢ 


Secretaries. 
ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, 


Jewish Commercial ari Lodring 
Blaise. 
No. 44, Paradise Street, opposite the Town Hall, Birmingham. 
RS. SINAUERS gratefully returns thanks for the Patronage 
received since the ot her hment to her 
ruercial Travellers, ¢ end Strangers, and trusts by strict attention to the con fert 
of those Gentlemen who m: iy Visit Birming hat. to sure a continuence of 


their favours, and, combined with economical terms, to merit a share ef 
public patronage and 


she has 


VALENTINE, 132, Houndsditch, and 23, Stoney Lane, respectfully 
» informs the Jewish Public that he has on Sale a small parcel of Choice 
Citrons and Green Palms, which he intends selling at astonishing Low Prices. 
bine Myrtles. No charge for Packages or Booking. 


I. V. recommends the Jewish community to be early in their orders, as 
this year there is a at scarcity of DS 


Under igh Medical Patronace. 
SOLOMON is, 


Sam's Cofiec ilouse, St. James's, Duke's 
Place, City, 
invites public attention to his Newly-invented Cordials for the prevention of 
(holera, Spasms, ete. The valuable stomachic properties of the ingredients 
contained in these Liquors render them highly desirable during the preva- 


leace of epidemic diseases, and at all times adapted as pleasant substitutes 
for Medicines in all complaints of the bowels. 


S. lL. continues to sell the celebrated Foreign Wines and cordials which 
have rendered his establishment famous during the last Fifty years. 


Testimonial to Dr. Raphall. 


Synagogue Chambers, Edinburgh, 4th Sept. 1849, 


To M.S. Oppenheim, Esq., Secretary of the Jews’ and General Literary 
and Scientific Institution, Sussex Hall, London. 


Sir,—The Members of this Congregation having learned with profound 
regret that Dr. Raphall, Rector of the Birmingham Hebrew School, and 
Lecturer of that Congregation, is about to quit his charge and proceed to 
America, and being anxious to mark publicly their estimation of his valuable 
services to the whole community of British Jews, held a Meeting in their 
vestry this day for the purpose of organising a Subscription for a Testimo- 
nial and Purse, to be presented to the Doctor as an acknowledgment of his 
valuable services. 

In accordance with the resolutions passed at the Meeting referred to—a 
copy of which I have now the honour to enclose, together with a bank 
credit for the amount subscribed—I have to request that you will lay before 
the President and Committee of your excellent Institution these documents, 
in the hope that, through your powerful Society, and that valuable organ of 
Jewish interests, the Jewish Chronicle (to which paper a copy of the resolu- 
tions, etc., has been sent), the small voice of this limited congregation may 
make itself heard, and be echoed by every congregation throughout the 
empire; so that the eminent services Dr. Raphall has rendered to the whole - 
Jewish community by his public lectures, speeches, and publications may 
not pass unrequited or unacknowledged. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, yours, etc., 
Jamus W. Lyon, Hon. Sec. 
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Subscriptions in 


Philip Levy, Esq., President £26... 2 
B. Francks, Esq. 
J. W.. Lyon, Esq... .0 
Davis, Esq. 

Sundry Subscriptions from Friends to Dr. Raphal! ancl 

to the cause of Civil and Religious Liberty, by the 
hands of B.lrancks, Esq. 
£10: 


The above Subscriptions are remitted this day to M. 5. Oppenheim, Esq.. 
Secretary of the Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Sussex Hall, London. 

Edinburgh, th Sept. 1849. - 


JAMES W. TOM, Hon. Sec. 


wad sew School, 
156, High Holborn, and 12, Litile Queen Street. 


PINHE TREASURER, while gratefully schiaaiedaing the following Dona- 
tions to the Building Fund lately received, would earnestly solicit furtne: 


co-operation, in order that early measures may be taken to save the institu- 
‘ton from the present heavy amount of rental. 


Joseph J. Brandon, Esq., 2nd Donation - - 
Joseph Brandeis, Esq., 3rd Donation - - Paw 
Mrs. Joseph Brandeis — - - - - - - 2.2.0 
Robert B. Byass, Esq. - ~ - 
Davis, Esq., 2nd Donation - - - 010 0 
Isaac 6. Elkin, Esq., 4th Donation - 


Jacob L. Elkin, Esq. (Treasurer), 3rd Donation - 1060 0 8 


Miss Elkin - - - - - - - 
Aaron Goldsmid, jun., Esq., 2nd Donation - 
Kdward Hart, - - - - - 
Frederick Hart, Esq., 2nd Donation - - 
Joshua Joseph, Esq., 31d Donation. - 
J. Lyons, Esq., 2nd Donation . - 
Abraham Mocatta, Esq. - - - - 
Isaac Mocatta, Esq., 2nd Donation - - 
Miss Mocatta - - - - 2 
Judah Moryoseph, Esq., 2nd Donation - - - 
S. W. Waley, Esq., 2nd Donation - - - 
A Lady - - - - - - - - 
Amount received to December, - - -. 300° 0 


Further donations will be thankfully received 
Treasurer, 20, Upper Bedford Place, 


the Committee. 
ANTED, in an Academy for Young Gentlemen, a Young Man, as Res!- 
| dent Hebrew Teacher. Apply by Letter, stating particulars, to Mr. 
Neumegen, Gloucester House, Kew, Surrey. 


As Cook. 


7 Plain Cook, or Plain Cook and Housekeeper. Has a Good Character. 
Piease to address, M. C., 103, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Schaub Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, Londen 
Wail, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Cireus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be bad, at the Jewish Chronicle o7rices, 
24 192, Houndsditch, in the City of er, September 21, 1849. 


by Jacob L. Elkin, Esq.. 
vussell Square, or by any member of 


Hebrew Teacher. 
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